MUSJEUS.

According to the custom of the country, every time she en-
tered the garden, all specimens of the male sex, planters, diggers,
water-carriers, were expelled by her guard of Eunuchs. The
Grace for whom our artist worked was thus hidden from his eyes,
much as he could have wished for once to behold this Flower of
the World, which had so long been a riddle in his botany. But
as the Princess used to overstep the fashions of the East in many
points, so by degrees, while she grew to like the garden more
and more, and to pay it several visits daily, she began to feel
obstructed and annoyed by the attendance of her guard sallying
out before her in solemn parade, as if the Sultan had been riding
to Mosque in the Bairam festival. She frequently appeared alone,
or leaning on the arm of some favourite waiting-woman; always,
however, with a thin veil over her face, and a little rush basket
in her hand: she wandered up and down the walks, plucking
flowers, which, according to custom, she arranged into emblems
of her thoughts, and distributed among her people.

One morning, before the hot season of the day, while the dew-
drops were still reflecting all the colours of the rainbow from the
grass, she visited her Tempe to enjoy the cool morning air, just
as her gardener was employed in lifting from the ground some
faded plants, and replacing them by others newly blown, which
he was carefully transporting in flower-pots, and then cunningly
inserting in the soil -with all their appurtenances, as if by a magic
vegetation they had started from the bosom of the earth in a sin-
gle night. The Princess noticed with pleasure this pretty decep-
tion of the senses, and having now found out the secret of the
flowers which she plucked away being daily succeeded by fresh
ones, so that there was never any want, she thought of turning
her discovery to advantage, and instructing the gardener how and
when to arrange them, and make them blossom. On raising his
eyes, the Count beheld this female Angel, whom he took for the
possessor of the garden, for she was encircled with celestial charms
as with a halo. He was so surprised by this appearance that he
dropped a flower-pot from his hands, forgetful of the precious
colocassia contained in it, which ended its tender life as tragically
as the Sieur Pilastre de Hosier, though both only fell into the
bosom of their mother Earth.

The Count stood petrified like a statue without life or motion;
one might have broken off his nose, as the Turks do with stone
statues in temples and gardens, and never have aroused him.